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the barrier of the Western Ocean and spread northward into the British Isles and southward into Spain; and, having no more room for expansion into the west, expanded eastward again by the southern route, which carried them through the Alps into Italy, and finally, as we have already seen, into the Balkan Peninsula, and thence over the Straits into Asia Minor.
As concerns Italy, however, theirs was a late immigration, and our concern now is with the Etruscans and Italians.
As to the Etruscans, the field of conjecture is almost unlimited. Nothing that we know of them, of their physical type, of their religion, of their language, suggests that they were in any way akin to the Aryans. The uncertainty from which we still suffer as to the early population of the JEgean suggests the conjecture that they belong to this group, and possibly came into Italy about the period of the great unrest in the islands and coasts of the JEgean at the time of the Achaean and Ionian expansion. Perhaps they had something to do with those "Shardina" and "Tursha" (Tyrseni?) who appeared in Egyptian history in the same half-century as Danaans and Philistines. At any rate, about the beginning of the first millennium B.C., they would seem to have been in possession of Tuscany, the region west of the Tiber between the Western Sea and the Apennines.
By that time Aryans had been for some time filtering into the peninsula on the north and the east from that Illyrian region which was also the cradle of the Dorians. But the Italians proper came in two great streams or groups, known respectively as the Latin and the Oscan or Sabellian. Of these the earlier was the Latin, which pushed through the Apennines and occupied the plains on the southeast of the Tiber. After them came the Sabellians, Sabines, Sarnnites, all variants of one appellation, and Umbrians, who were always endeavoring to break into Etruria and Latium, while Etruscans and Latins endeavored to hold them back in the mountain districts. Sabines and Latins coalesced with each other more readily, owing to their kinship, than with Etruscans, but the early history is dominated by the mutual hostility of the three forces, Latin, Sabellian, and Etruscan,
In the tenth century then, or thereabouts, the Latins were settled in Latium and were developing the city-state polity with which we have become familiar in Greece. Pressed by Sabines from the mountains and by Etruscans beyond the Tiber, the Latin cities combined to some extent for common defense, and about the middle of the eighth century they selected an exceedingly strong strategic position on the Tiber for the establishment of a military colony to hold the gate of Latium against Sabellians and Etruscans. This is the probable origin of the city of Rome, whose foundation the Romans attributed to the mythical hero Romulus in the year 753 B.C. , According to Roman traditions, the city after its establishment ^va>'